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THE ALDINE. 



A DOUBT. 

If I could find a rose without a thorn, 

A fragrant blossom with no bitter taste, 
A day of sunshine with no spot of cloud, 

A world without a dreary desert waste, 
Or one bright hope unshadowed and serene, 

One perfect trust wfth every fear cast out. 
My heart could rest upon the promise sweet, 

Laying aside the ever-present doubt. 

The shadow dim that falls upon the ring 

When wedded palms are clasped in fond embrace; 
The spectre at the banquet, and the guest 

That silently usurps the highest place; 
The presence all unseen, yet ever near ; 

The minor note to every joyous strain ; 
The echoing thrill that answers rapture sweet 

With something very near akin to pain. 

It dims the lustre of the conqueror's sword, 

And falls upon the radiance of the cross ; 
No alchemy can purify the gold 

Beyond the clinging of its ashen dross ; 
It falleth like a mildew on the page 

Where weary fingers toil for empty fame, 
And on the shining scutcheon of the great, 

Beside the greatest there, it writes its name. 

— D. M. Jordan. 
• 

THE EAGLE IN THE SEA-BIRD'S NEST. 

It was not the regular " visitor's day " at .the Old 
Ladies' Home, but the matron was an old friend of 
mine, and moreover appreciated the importance to 
me, as a spinner of old-time yarns, of the chance for 
a confidential chat, now and then, with certain dear 
old ladies whose worldly hopes and fears and trials 
had all fallen from their aged shoulders into the dim 
uncertainty of the past, from which memory might, 
however, in answer to a little judicious jogging, bring 
up the shade of many a departed joy or sorrow 
whose tender pathos never failed to stir my heart 
to its very depths with a wondering pity for those 
other sorely stricken hearts, that Time, the great 
physician, had so wonderfully soothed and quieted at 
the last. 

I was not in the mood to-day for anything wonder- 
ful or exciting, and for that reason I passed quietly 
by the room within which 1 well knew Madame Le 
Clarge was sitting, stately and upright in spite of her 
eighty odd years, her snow-white hair worn in puffs 
about her thin, delicately featured face, and her still 
slender and deft, fingers busy with the netting that 
was to her-at once an occupation and a pleasure. 

There were times when I would have been de- 
lighted by a few artfully timed questions to draw out 
some incidents of that strange and eventful history 
that even time could not erase from the memory — 
of a childhood spent among the terrible scenes of the 
French Revolution ; of the fair, high-born dames that 
her childish eyes had seen driven in the execution- 
er's cart on their way to the guillotine, their hands 
bound behind their backs, and their pale faces dis- 
torted with terror, or serene with conscious inno- 
cence and the hope of a glorious immortality; of the 
flight from that mob-accursed land ; of the precious 
gold pieces, the only remnant of a once large fortune, 
quilted into a silk petticoat that the mother wore on 
shipboard ; of the. arrival in a strange country, and 
of all the wonderful vicissitudes that had made her 
life a continual romance from her cradle upward — 
all these were delightful in their proper time and 
place, but to-day I felt no relish for them or any- 
thing else that could jar upon the lazy monotony of 
my mood: even old Betty Skinner's stories of 
pioneer life, to which I had so often listened in rapt 
wonderment, the " treed bar," the " Indian devil- 
scare," or even the "tamed wolf's cub," failed to 
satisfy me just now. 

It was too warm, too quiet and dreamy this pleas- 
ant July afternoon, for tales of blood and adven- 
ture ; it was just the day to hear about, if you can 
not see, the lapping of cool waters upon a smooth, 
sandy beach, mingled with the faintest whisper of a 
sea-breeze gossiping with the nodding pine-tops, 
and kissing the cheeks of the sleepy-eyed primroses 
and beach-peas that are too lazy to so much as rus- 
tle their leaves in return. And that is why I sought, 
in preference to my more talkative old lady friends, 
the society of that little, quiet, ineffusive body, 
whose refined but somewhat precise ways, added to 
the fact of her former occupation as a school-teacher, 
had procured for her the. playful soubriquet of "Mis- 
tress Minute-Hand," the matron often declaring that 
the superannuated little teacher measured off her 
days into just so many minutes, with an appointed 
duty for each minute ; and this afternoon, as I tapped 



at the door of her room, a faint rustling, followed by 
the creak of a refractory bureau drawer, warned me 
that its methodical occupant was engaged in her 
daily task of examining and arranging her ample 
store of linen in the separate drawers, although, 
when I saw the slight embarrassment that my en- 
trance caused her, I pretended not to notice the 
unwonted confusion, until, with an abruptness very 
unusual in her, she called my attention to an article 
that she had evidently just taken from- its wrappings 
and was holding up for my inspection. 

"There, Miss Anne, is a real Indian' shawl; the 
colors are as bright and fresh to-day as when I first 
saw it, nearly fifty years ago." 

I looked at the beautiful fabric with almost as 
much astonishment as admiration. Here, in the pos- 
session of one of the inmates of a public charitable 
institution, was one of the most elegant shawls that 
I had ever looked upon — a garment fit for a queen, 
and for which many a wealthy dame would have 
been glad to pay a small fortune. 

I looked from the shawl to its owner, in dumb 
amazement, and then I noticed for the first time the 
tearful eye and tremulous lip'with which she contem- 
plated the gorgeous folds, that, lighted by some stray 
scraps of sunshine which stole through the half-open 
blind, seemed strangely out of place in the comfort- 
able but soberly furnished room. 

" I never wore it in my life," she said, tenderly re- 
folding the costly fabric, "and I suppose I might 
have sold it for enough to have secured me from 
dependence in my old age ; but," and her voice grew 
husky with emotion, " I couldn't bear to part with it 
— my eagle sent it to me." 

I suppose I looked as I felt, completely mystified, 
for she smiled with an archness that I had never 
before seen in her, and that changed the whole ex- 
pression of her face as completely as a mask could 
have done ; and then, carefully replacing the shawl in 
its drawer, she said, gently: 

" I will tell you about this shawl if it won't be too 
tiresome for you to listen to an old woman's story 
about herself, and not much of a story either, for I 
don't know anything about 'condensing,' as you 
story-writers call it. What I have ■ to tell I must tell 
in my own rambling, roundabout fashion." 

Of course, I was only too glad to listen, and she 
went on in her soft, lady-like voice that was in itself 
a pleasure to listen to. 



I was left an orphan at a very early age ; so early 
that I could not even remember my mother's kisses, 
although I did have a faint, shadowy recollection of 
being lifted up to look at a still, white face beneath a 
glass coffin-lid, and of pitying voices whispering to 
me to " take a last look at,my poor mother," while a 
bustling, sharp-eyed gentleman, with crape on his 
hat, informed me that he was my guardian, and that 
his house was henceforth to be my home. 

The inmates of that " home " consisted of himself 
and his wife, a melancholy, dissatisfied-looking lady, 
who seemed always suffering from an attack of neu- 
ralgia if a chair was moved incautiously, or the 
hearth-rug in the least disarranged, with an elderly 
servant-maid whose principal characteristics, as I 
remember her, seemed to be an inordinate love of 
her own way, and an equally inordinate hatred of all 
young creatures, children especially. I can remem- 
ber to this day the dread with which she inspired me ; 
and when Mrs. Walters would send me to the kitchen 
on some errand my heart would beat so with terror 
at the sight of her scowling, ugly face, that it seemed 
sometimes as if I should suffocate, and I have lain 
awake many a night listening to her heavy breathing 
and mutterings in her sleep (I slept in the room ad- 
joining hers, that, as Mrs. Walters said, I might 
have somebody to " see to me " in case of sickness), 
and trembling like a leaf if they ceased for a moment, 
expecting to hear her heavy step by my bedside, and 
her harsh voice calling out ; 

" Arrah, now ! ye imp o' Satan ! an' what are ye 
wakin' for at this time o' night ? " 

My guardian, who had his own ideas on education, 
as on most other matters, was decidedly opposed to 
public schools, for children of a tender age especially ; 
and so a day governess was procured for me, a quiet, 
sedate girl, who considered her duties performed 
when she had heard me repeat, with scrupulous ex- 
actness, the lessons for the day, and had portioned 
out those for the morrow, with the inevitable remark : 

" I shall expect you to have them perfect, Miss 
Mildred, when I come to-morrow." 

Never a word of commendation or encourage- 



ment, much less any expression of sympathy or 
interest in my childish pursuits and pleasures ! 
Although, as far as these were concerned, it would 
have puzzled a much more observant person than 
my prim little governess to find them out. 

Mrs. Walters had never been able to endure the 
"litter" of children's playthings about the house, 
and- when, on one long-remembered Christmas, my 
guardian surprised and delighted me with a beautiful 
wax doll, she put it carefully away in a drawer, 
wrapped in tissue paper, and only when I had been 
& particularly good girl, that is, when I hadn't spoken 
louder than a whisper, or walked across the floor 
more heavily than her favorite pussy, for a whole 
day, was I allowed, as a great treat, a peep at the 
rosy cheeks and staring blue eyes of my imprisoned 
treasure ; although' I was allowed under no consid- 
eration to touch, much less handle or play with it. 

The house of Mr. Walters had a handsome flower- 
garden in front, with walks as smooth and clean as a 
floor, and curiously formed beds filled with rare and 
beautiful plants — too rare and beautiful for childish 
fingers to meddle with — so I was obliged to content 
myself with the buttercups and dandelions that grew 
in the little back yard, and especially the burdock 
burrs that were to me a never-failing source of quiet, 
homely amusement. How I delighted to make them 
into baskets, tables and chairs, which, with a clothes- 
pin in dandelion curls for the mistress, I converted 
into a very satisfactory baby-house. Once a broken- 
winged chicken strayed into the inclosure, and for a 
couple of days I was supremely happy in petting and 
doctoring the helpless little thing ; but Bridget soon 
spied it out and wrung its neck, much to my grief and 
horror, for the poor creature had been to me more 
of a friend and companion than I had ever known 
in all those lonely, loveless days, of which the re- 
membrance, even now, makes me shiver, and shrink 
into myself like some sensitive-plant at a rough or 
careless touch. 

Having no human companionship, I naturally, like 
all imaginative children, made for myself friends 
and familiars out of the inanimate objects about me. 
I rechristened the different articles of furniture in 
my room: the bureau was "Grandmother Knobby," 
and was my special friend and confidant in all my 
childish troubles ; a slender, old-fashioned washstand 
was the fashionable " Miss Bowles," and to her I de- 
scribed the dress of any of Mrs. Walters' genteel 
callers that I happened to see, and confided to her 
my opinion of their respective charms ; the chairs 
were visitors, servants, or children, just as the fancy 
of the moment prompted ; and I can remember how I 
delighted to lie awake on moonlight nights* talking 
with my imaginary friends, and weaving a host of 
foolish and pleasant conceits, suited to my childish 
capacity, until the lonely little room would be all 
alive with a crowd of merry, chatty comrades, who 
understood my thoughts just as well as if they had 
been spoken, and to whose imaginary ■ chatter I 
would listen with a heart full of restful satisfaction. 

Of course, this life of constant repression and mor- 
bid fancies was injurious to me physically as well as 
mentally, and one pleasant midsummer morning my 
guardian awoke all at once to a consciousness of 
my pale cheeks and thin, stooping figure, and an- 
nounced, in his dictatorial way, that "something 
must be done for me, immediately." What that 
" something " was I learned a few days later, when, 
on entering my room, I found Bridget busily packing 
my trunk, and when I timidly ventured some in- 
quiries, I was told, with a grim humor that betrayed 
her own hearty concurrence in the scheme, that 
"the masther was a goin' to take me to the say- 
shore, to put me in pickle an' see if I'd kape a few 
years longer." 

That first view of the broad, blue, mighty ocean ! 
I can remember, even now, — and the remembrance 
makes my old heart bound again with something of 
the freshness and delight of youth, — how its shining 
surface, dotted with white-winged vessels, and spark- 
ling as if every wave had a jewel in his cap, seemed 
to me to stretch so far, far away into immensity, that 
I actually caught my breath in a sort of rapturous 
terror at its grandeur and sublimity. 

Half-way up the pine-dotted cliff that overhung 
the shore, nestled a small, unpretending, but cosy 
cottage, occupied by a fisherman's family; and it was 
here, to my silent but intense delight, that Mr. Wal- 
ters pointed as my temporary home. 

" Between the out-of-door exercise and the sea air 
and bathing," he said briskly, " it will be very strange 
if you fail to come back to us as stout and ruddy as 



